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rUST 


as  Motley 
was  said  to 
have  written 
of  al  1  lands  asthough 
he  had  been  born  in 
each  of  them — of  the 
Dutch  Republic  as 
though  he  were  a 
D  u  t  c  h  m  a  n — so  at 
once  it  impresses  us  ! 
Cftat  F ior.  ; 

Bryce  has  written 
about  “The  Ameri-  ! 
can  Commonwealth” 
(New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,)  like  a  native. 
With  the  spirit  of  a  native,  that  is  to  say,  not 
in  imitation  or  emulation  of  any  native  writer. 
There  was  no  model  before  him.  Perhaps  there 
are  Americans  who  could  have  written  a  better 
book  about  their  own  country,  with  a  broader 
knowledge  and  in  a  more  winning  style;  but, 
holding  thi3  possible,  such  a  report  would  be 
bound  to  catch  as  couleur  de  rose  the  eye  of 
Europe.  Foreigners  receive  the  best  of  native 
criticism  with  cold  suspicion;  but  this  portly 
product  of  Prof.  Bryce’s  investigations  has 
already  commanded  the  world’s  respect  and 
admiration. 

It  is  a  great  book,  not  solely  because  its 
judgments  are  fair,  although  we  have  not  been 
accorded  by  English  writers  such  impartial 
treatment  as  to  render  us  indi  fferent  to  the 
charms  of  dispassionate  criticism;  but  it  is  the 
only  fair  and  full,  intelligent  and  adequate 
study  of  the  practical  operation  of  our  govern¬ 
mental  machinery,  our  politicians  and  polit¬ 
ical  methods,  the  multiform  expression  of  our 
national  character  and  our  social  institutions. 
De  Tocqueville  did  not  do  this  for  us  fifty 
years  ago  in  his  “Democracy  in  America.”  He 
wrote  a  delightful  philosophical  treatise  on 
democracy  in  general  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  for  text.  But  in  the  Frenchman’s 
day  neither  the  man  nor  the  time  was  come 
for  such  a  work  as  this.  The  harder  task  that 
the  professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford  set  for 
himself  was  to  review  for  an  older  and  an  in¬ 
credulous  civilization  the  results  of  a  “rule  of 
the  multitude;”  not  so  much  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  republican  institutions  as  to  pain 
them  as  they  are,  tracing  what  is  peculiar  ir 
them  not  merely  to  the  sovereignty  of  tin 
masses,  but  also  to  the  history  and  tradition: 
of  our  race;  to  its  fundamental  ideas  and  ma 
terial  environment.  The  result  is  a  master¬ 
piece,  a  mine  of  information.  No  previous 
work  compares  with  it  in  scope  or  treatment. 

Professor  Bryce  has  striven  to  avoid  the 
temptations  of  the  deduction  method.  “When 
I  first  visited  America  eighteen  years  ago,”  he 
says,  “I  brought  home  a  swarm  of  bold  gener¬ 
alizations.  Half  of  them  were  thfown  over¬ 
board  after  a  second  visit  in  1881.  Of  the  half 
that  remained,  some  were  dropped  into  the 
Atlantic  when  I  returned  across  it  after  a  third 
visit  in  1883  and  1884;  and,  although  the  twb 
later  journeys  gave  hirta  to  some  new  views, 
these  views  are  fqwer  and  more  discreetly  cau¬ 
tious  than  their  departed  sisters  of  1870.”  Each 
volume  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part 
1  contains  an  account  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  federal  authorities,  the  President, 
Congress  and  courts  of  f  law,  describing 
the  relations  of  the  nationaj  or  central  power 
to  the  several  states,  and  discussing  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  a  fundamental  law.  If  the  presi¬ 
dential  office,  the  author  saps,  is  not  one  of  the 
conspicuous  successes  of  the  American  Com¬ 
monwealth,  it  is  nowiserxo  be  deemed  a  failure. 
The  Executive  is  perhaps  not  armed  with 
sufficient  powers,  and  for  several  reasons  great 
men  are  seldom  chosen  to  fill  the  office;  but 
the  social  relations  of  the  Fresideut  to  the 
people  are  more  admirable.  “To  a  European 
observer,  weary  of  the  slavish  obsequious- 
reRR  and  lip-rUon  adulation  wit.li  ttw 

members  of  reigning  families  are  treated  or 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  favymd  on  ir 
uublic  and  carped  at  in  private,  the  social  re 
iaiions  of  an  American  President  to  his  people 
are  eminently  refreshing.  There  is  a  great  re¬ 
spect  for  the  office  and  a  corresponding  respect 
lor  the  man  as  the  holder  of  the  office,  if  be 
lias  done  nothing  to  degrade  it.  He  is  followed 
about  and  feted,  and  in  every  way  treated  as 
the  first  man  in  the  company,  but  the  spirit  of 
equality  which  rules  the  country  has  sunk  too 
deep  into  every  American  nature  for  him  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  addressed  with  bated  breath  and 
whispering  reverence.” 

The  account  which  follows  of  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  is  accurate  and  exhaustive. 
It  possesses  exceeding  interest  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  author’s  legislative  experience  at 
home,  Professor  Bryce  being  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  Aberdeen.  The  methods  of  con¬ 
gressional  legislation  do  not  wholly  meet  with 
his  approval,  particularly  the  committee  sys¬ 
tem,  although  he  does  not  fail  carefully  to  re¬ 
port  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  and  frankly 
to  confess  bis  doubts  of  the  practicability  of 
devising  another  so  good.  These  comparisons 
are  to  bo  noted:  “As  respects  ability,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  can  not  be  profitably  compared  with  the 
English  House  of  Lords,  because  that  assem¬ 
bly  consists  of  some  twenty  eminent  and  as 
many  ordinary  men  attending  regularly,  with 
a  multitude  of  undistinguished  persons,  who, 
though  members,  are  only  occasional  visitors 
and  take  no  real  share  in  the  deliberations. 
Sotting  the  Senate  beside  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  one  may  say  that  the  average  natural 
capacity  of  its  seventy-six  members  is  not  above 
that  of  the  seventy-six  best  men  in  the  English 
House.  There  is  more  variety  of  talent  in  the 
latter  and  a  greater  breadth  of  culture.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Senate  excels  in  legal 
knowledge,  as  well  as  in  practical  shrewdness. 
The  House  of  Commons  contains  more  men 
who  could  give  a  good  address  on  a  literary  or 
historical  subject,  the  Senate  more  who  could 
either  deliver  a  rousing  popular  harangue  or 
manage  the  business  oi  a  great  trading  com¬ 
pany,  these  being  the  forms  of  capacity  com¬ 
monest  among  congressional  politicians.  *  * 

“Watching  the  House  at  work,  and  talking 
to  the  members  in  the  lobbies,  an  Englishman 
naturally  asks  himself  how  the  intellectual 
quality  of  the  body  compares  with  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  American  friends 
have  prepared  him  to  expect  a  marked  in¬ 
feriority.  They  are  fond  of  running  down 
congressmen.  The  cultivated  New  Englanders 
and  New  Yorkers  do  this  out  of  intellectual 
fastidiousness,  and  in  order  to  support  the  role 
which  they  unconsciously  fall  into  when  talk¬ 
ing  to  Europeans.  The  rougher  Western  men 
do  it  because  they  would  not  have  congress¬ 
men  either  seem  or  be  better  in  any  way 
than  themselves,  since  that  would  be 
opposed  to  Republican  equality.  A  stran¬ 
ger  who  has  taken  literally  all  that 
he  bears  is  therefore  surprised  to 
find  so  much  character,  shrewdness  aDd  keen, 
though  limited,  intelligence  among  the  repre- 
eentatives.  Their  average  business  capacity 
did  not  seem  to  me  below  that  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  1880-1885.  True  it 
is  that  great  lights,  such  as  usually  adorn  the 
British  chamber,  are  absent;  true  also  that 
they®  are  fewer  men  who  have  received  a  high 
education  which  has  developed  their  tastes  ar.d 
enlarged  their  horizons.  The  waDt  ol  such 
men  depresses  the  average.  It  is  raised,  how¬ 
ever  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  two  classes 
hitherto  well  represented  in  the  British  Par¬ 
liament,  the  rich,  dull  parvenu,  who  has 
bought  himself  into  public  life,  and  the  per¬ 
haps  equally  unlettered  young  sporting  or 
fashionable  man  who,  neither  knowing 
nor  caring  anything  about  politics,  has 
come  in  for  a  county  or  (before  1885) 
a  small  borough  on  the  strength  of  ms 
family  estates.  Few  congressmen  sink  to  so. 
low  an  intellectual  level  as  these  two  sets  ol 
persons,  tor  congressmen  have  almost  certainly 
made  their  Way  by  energy  and  smartness,  pick- 
iiur  up  ft  knowledge  of  men  and  things  all  the 
time.’  *  In  respect  of  width  of  view,  of  capacity 
for  penetrating  thought  on  political  problems, 
representatives  are  scarcely  above  the  class 
from  which  they  came,  that  of  second-rate 
lawyers  or  farmers,  less  often  merchants  or 
pettv  manufacturers.  They  do  not  pretend  to 
he  statesmen  in  the  European  sense  of  the 
word,  for  their  careers,  which  have  made  them 


smart  and  active,  have  given  them  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  acquiring  such  capacities.  As  re¬ 
gards  manners  they  are  not  polished,  because 
they  have  not  lived  among  polished  people; 
yet  neither  are  they  rude.” 

In  summing  up  the  faults  and  merits  of 
the  federal  system,  the  Professor  dwells  on  one 
blemish  characteristic  of  the  American  feder¬ 
ation  which  Americans,  he  says,  seldom  no¬ 
tice  because  it  seems  to  them  unavoidable. 
This  is  the  practice  in  selecting  candidates  tor 
federal  office  of  regarding  not  so  much  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidate  as  the  effect 
which  his  nomination  will  have  upon  the  vote 
of  the  state  to  which  he  belongs.  Objections, 
he  says,  may  be  taken  to  particular  features 
of  the.Constitution,“and  these  objections  point, 
as  most  American  thinkers  are  agreed,  to  prac¬ 
tical  improvements  which  would  preserve  the 
excellencies  and  remove  some  of  the  inconven-^ : 
inences.  But  reverence  for  the  Constitution 
has  become  so  potent  a  conservative  influence 
that  no  proposal  of  fundamental  change  seems 
likely  to  be  entertained.  And  this  reverence 
is  itself  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  hopeful 
elements  in  the  character  of  the  American 
people.” 

The  second  part  of  the  work  deals  as  ex¬ 
haustively  with  the  state  of  governments,  ex¬ 
amining  their  constitutions,  the  authorities 
..  urcZ.  iu'u. them  and  the  nracticftj 
working  of  their  legislative  bodies.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  supplementary  chapter  on  municipal 
government,  contributed  by  Ex-Mayor  of 
Brooklyn  Seth  Low.  Theu  follows  in  part 
three  a  minute  account  of  the  political  parties, 
their  history  and  present  conduct,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  party  leaders  and  their  char¬ 
acteristics,  of  the  “rings,”  “machines”  and 
“bosses,”  of  conventions  and  campaigns  and 
the  entire  party  system  and  the  actual  extent 
of  corruption  in  it.  American  readers  will 
acknowledge  the  astuteness  and  justice  dis¬ 
played  by  Professor  Bryce  in  these  chapters. 
He  sets  '  down  naught  in  haste  or  ignorance. 
He  writes  like  a  righteous  judge.  The  trav¬ 
eler  who  has  returned  from  the  United  States, 
he  observes,  becomes  weary  of  being  asked, 
“Isn’t  everybody  corrupt  there?”  “The  facts 
are  not  easy  to  ascertain,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  standard  one  is  to  apply  to 
them.  In  the  case  of  America  men 
are  inclined  to  apply  an  ideal  stand¬ 
ard  because  she  is  a  republic,  professing  to 
have  a  new  departure  in  politics  and  setting 
before  her  a  higher  ideal  than  most  European 
monarchies.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  a  new  and  large  country,  where  the  tempta¬ 
tions  are  enormous  and  the  persons  tempted 
have  many  of  them  no  social  position  to  forfeit, 
the  conditions  are  not  the  most  favorable  to 
virtue.  It,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  path 
of  the  politician  i&  in  all  countries  thickly  set 
with  snares,  we  les^e  ideals  out  of  sight  and 
and  try  America  by  an  actual  standard,  we 
shall  find  that  while  her  legislative  bodies  fall 
below  the  level  of  purity  maintained  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany,  probably  also  in  Franca 
and  Italy,  her  federal  and  state  administration, 
in  spite  of  the  evils  flowing  from  an  uncertain 
tenure,  is  not,  in  point  of  integrity,  at  this 
moment  sensibly  inferior  to  the  administrations 
of  European  countries.” 

Dhis  not  so  flattering,  but  who  shall  say  that 
the  following  conclusions  are  unfair?  “  Brib¬ 
ery  exists  in  Congress,  but  is  confined  to  a  few 
members,  say  five  per  cent  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber.  It  is  more  common  in  the  legislatures  of 
a  few,  but  only  a  few  states,  practically  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  higher  walks  of  the  federal 
civil  service  and  among  the  chief  state  officials, 
rare  among  the  lower  officials,  unknown 
among  the  federal  judges,  rare  among  state 
judges.  The  taking  of  other  considerations 
than  money  such  as  a  share  in  a  lucrative  con¬ 
tract,  or  a  railway  pass,  or  a  ‘good  thing’  to  be 
secured  for  a  friend,  prevails  among  legislators 
to  a  somewhat  larger  extent.”  Among  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  members  of  Congress 
or  of  an  average  state  legislature  it  is  esti¬ 
mated.  If  Professor  Bryce  finds  much  to 
criticise  unfavorably  in  the  American  party 
system,  to  the  character  of  which  he  largely 
ascribes  the  variety  of  statesmen  of 
the  first  rank,  he  cordially  concedes 
the  sanity  and  saving  grac''  of  the  American 
popular  mind  and  will.  We  are  too  ingenious, 
he  would  seem  to  say.  “There  is  almost  too 
little  of  make-believe  about  Americans  in  pub¬ 
lic  writings  as  well  as  in  private  talk,  andtheir 
dislike  to  humbug,  hypocrisy  and  what  they, 
call  English  Phariseeism,  not  only  tends  to 
laxity,  but  has  made  them  wrong  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Old  World  their  real  moral  sensitive¬ 
ness.  Accustomed  to  see  constant  lip  service 
rendered  to  a  virtue  not  intended  to  be  prac¬ 
ticed.  F.nrojnerms  nat.nrn.lly  nsanma  that. 
are  in  the  United  States  several  shades  darkei 
than  they  are  painted,  and  interpret  franknes; 
as  cynicism.  Were  American  politics  judged 
by  the  actual  and  not  the  conventional  stand¬ 
ard  of  England,  the  contrast  between  the  de¬ 
merits  of  the  politicians  and  the  merits  of  the 
people  would  be  less  striking.” 

Tbis  brings  us  to  what  the  author  regards  a3 
the  most  difficult  and  vital  part  of  his  task — 
the  twelve  chapters  comprising  Part  IV,  or 
“Public  Opinion,”  defihing  the  mind  and  con¬ 
science  of  the  American  people,  their  leading 
political  ideas,  habits  and  tendencies.  Public 
opinion  stands  out,  says  Professor  Bryce,  in 
in  the  United  States  as  the  great  source  of 
power,  “the  master  of  servants  who  tremble 
before  it.”  We  are  a  good-natured  people, 
helpful  to  one  another,  disposed  to  take  a 
charitable  view  even  of  wrongdoers.  We  are, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  a  humorous  people, 
appreciating  a  joke  in  our  direst  distress,  as 
when  we  made  merry  over  the  hasty 
retreat  ot  the  federal  troops  at  the 
battle  ot  Bull  liuu.  We  area  hopeful,  an  edu¬ 
cated,  a  religious,  an  unreverent  (not  irrever¬ 
ent),  busy,  commercial,  changeful  people.  One 
ot  our  weak  points  is  the  very  excellence  and 
highly  popular  character  of  our  local  govern¬ 
ment,  which  contributes  to  lower  the  standard 
of  attainment  expected  in  a  public  man,  be¬ 
cause  the  citizens  judge  of  all  politics  by  the 
politics  they  see  first  and  know  best — those  of 
their  township  or  city.  “Hence  when  a  man 
of  statesmanlike  gifts  appears,  he  has  little  en¬ 
couragement  to  take  a  nigh  and  statesmanliki 
tone,  for  his  words  do  not  necessarily  receive 
weight  from  his  position.  He  fears  to  be  in¬ 
structive  or  hortatory,  lest  such  an  attitude 
should  expose  him  to  ridicule;  and  in  America 
ridicule  is  a  terrible  power.” 

One  feels  grateful  to  the  author  for  his  denial 
under  this  head  of  the  charge  of  De  Toque- 
ville  that  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  is  the 
capital  fault  of  the  American  Government  and 
people.  The  tendency  of  fifty  years  ago  can 
not  reappear;  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  is 
no  longer  a  blemish  on  the  American  system. 
“As  tyranny  is  one  of  those  evils  which  tends  to 
perpetuate  itself,  those  who  had  been  oppressed 
revenging  themselves  by  becoming  oppressors 
in  their  turn,  the  fact  that  a  danger  once 
dreaded  has  now  disappeared  is  no  small  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  recuperative  forces  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  and  the  healthy  tone 
of  the  American  people.”  _  _  Yet,  while 
the  enormous  force  ot  public  opinion  no  longer 
makes  the  people  tyrannical,  it  is  still  a  danger 
to  them  ae  well  as  to  their  leaders.  H  fils  them 
with  an  undue  confidence  in  their  wisdom, their 
virtue  and  their  freedom.  By  a  long-suffering 
tolerance  of  incompetence  and  misconduct  on 
the.  part  of  the  people,  the  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  among  the  leaders  of  publie  life  has  been 
dulled.  Thus  the  practical  statesman  is  made 
timid  in  advocacy  as  well  as  infertile  in  sug¬ 
gestion.  “He  seems  to  be  always  listening  for 
the  popular  voice,  always,  afraid  to  commit 
himself  to  a  view  which  may  turn  out  unpop¬ 
ular.”  _ 

The  fifth  section  of  the  work  contains  be¬ 
sides  certain  philosophical  observations  on 
several  political  questions,  some  pertinent 
illustrations,  drawn  from  recent  American  hie 
torv  of  the  working  ot  political  institution? 
and  public  opinion.  The  first  chapter  deal?, 
with  the  Tweed  Ring  and  is  contributed  by 
Frank  J.  Goodnow.  It  is  followed  by  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Ring,  which, 
though  it  can  not  fail  to  arouse  the  interest, 
will  hardly  flatter  the  local  pride  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  reader.  Mr.  James  McManes  is  hero 
of  tne  story.  “That  so  vast  and  solid  an  edi¬ 
fice  of  power,”  says  Professor  Bryce,  “cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  a  great  city,  should  be  based 
on  the  control  of  a  single  department  like  the 
Gas  Trust  may  excite  surprise.  But 
it  must  be  "  remembered  that  when 
a  number  of  small  factions  combine 
to  rule  a  party,  that  faction  which  is  a  little 
larger  or  better  organized,  or  better  provided 
with  funds  than  the  others,  obtains  the  first 
place  among  them,  and  may  keep  it  so  long  as 
it  gives  to  the  rest  a  fair  share  of  the  booty  and 
directs  the  policy  ot  the  confederates  with  firm¬ 
ness  and  skill.  Personal  capacity,  courage, 
resolution,  foresight,  the  judicious-  preference 
of  the  substance  of  power  to  its  display,  are 
!  qualities  whose  union  in  one  brain  is  so  un- 
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common in  any  group  of  men  that  their  pc  - 
sessor  acquires  an  ascendency  which  lasts  until 
he  provokes  a  revolt  by  oppression,  or  is  sein 
to  be  leading  his  party  astray.  And  by  tie 
admission  even  of  his  enemies,  Mr.  Me  Maws 
possessed  these  qualities.  His  origin  w,  i 
humble,  his  education  scanty,  but  he  atom! 
for  these  deficiencies  by  tact  and  knowledge  -f 
the  world,  with  a  quietly  decorous  demean,  r 
veiling  an  imperious  will.  Heknew howto  rue 
without  challenging  opposition  by  the  obtrusica 
of  his  own  personality,  nor  does  he  seem  to 
have  used  his  power  to  plunder  the  city  fir 
his  own  behoof.  The  merit  of  the  system  was 
that  it  perpetuated  itself,  and  in  fact  gre  r 
stronger  the  longer  it  stood.  Whenever  si 
election  was  in  prospect  the  ward  primaries  <f 
the  Republican  party  were  thronged  by  fit's 
officers  and  work  people  of  the  Gas  Trust  anl 
other  city  departments,  who  secured  the  choie 
of  such  delegates  as  the  ring  had  previous!  ’' 
selected  in  secret  conclave.” 

Following  along  the  history,  Mr.  Stokley  u 
referred  to  as  “a  man  against  whom  no  frau 
could  be  charged,  but  whose  management  -  f 
the  police  force  and  subservience  to  the  Bo  s 
had  made  him  suspected  by  earnest  reformers,  ’ 

The  election  of  King  and  Hunter  through  tis 
efforts  of  the  Committee  ot  One  Hundred  wafc? 
welcomed,”  says  Professor  Bryce,  “with  tram- 
ports  of  joy.  Astrala  had  returned— tfe 

'OOj-  r.v  3*t.A n«i'  wao  flgaZl 

freedom.”  We  are  told  that  it  is  stu 
to  estimate  the  results  attained  under  the 
City  Charter,  enacted  through  a  “feud 
tween  Mr.  McManes  and  the  State  Bos$ 

(though  “public  opinion  and  a  righteoi 
cause”  counted  for  something,  it  is  admil 
in  the  triumph).  The  first  occupant 
the  mayoralty,  an  office  whose  powers  a® 
greatly  increased,  does  not  seem  to  have  donfi 
nis  best  to  make  it  (the  City  Charter)  su<  * 
ceed;  but  on  the  whole,  a  great  and  probabl 
permanent  advance  is  believed  to  have  bee 
secured.  Whether  Philadelphia  shall  be  we 
governed  in  the  future  will  chief  y  depend  o 
the  energy  and  public  spirit  which  her  oil 
zens  from  time  to  time  show  in  the  choice  t  f 
strong  and.  upright  mayors.”  Finally- the  Pro- 
fessor,  informing  the  ignorant  Europea: , 
reader  of  our  “magnificent  City  Hall”— “th 
largest  and  finest  building  of  the  kind  In  th 
United  Statea” — says  “It  is  to  be  hoped  tha 
under  the  new  scheme  of  city  government,  an< 
after  the  painful  lessons  of  the  past,  the  offi 
cials  reign  in  this  municipal  palace  wil 
be  found  worthy  of  so  superb  a  dwelling  ant 
of  the  city  where  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  Federal  Constitution  li) 
saw  the  light.” 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  Profesf  _  m 
his  account  of  “Kearneyism  in  California,” 
his  discussion  of  the  problem  of  territorial  ex¬ 
pansion,  his  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  govern¬ 
mental  interference  with  individual  citizens 
and  the  question  of  women’s  suffrage.  We  have 
only  space  to  quote  the  recapitulation  of  the 
possible  evils  likely  tc  arise  from  the  present 
characteristics  of  American  democracy.  These 
ire:  “Firstly,  a  certain  commonness  of  mind 
and  tone,  a  want  of  dignity  snd  elevation  it 
and  about  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  an  in¬ 
sensibility  to  the  nobler  aspects  and  finer  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  national  life.  Secondly)  cunts 
a  certain  apathy  among  the  luxurious  ;  t  ers 
classes  and  fastidious  minds,  who  find  them-j 
selves  of  no  more  account  than  the  ordinary; 

voter  and  are  disgnsted  by  the  superficial  vul- i  • .  ,  ,  ,  .  . ,  ..  ..  -n 

garities  of  public  life.'  Thirdly,  a  want  of  ;  expected  that .the  money 'paid  the  P«P» 
knowledge,  tact  and  judgment  in  the  details  of  {  expended  for  th .adofoine  boots,  tlieunom- 

legislation,  as  well  as  in  administration,  with  ete.,  fieeded  dufii^tl  e  tune, 

an  inadequate  recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  T,h,e  Ehdadelphia  Hospital  w  as  the  first  gen- 
th.se  kinds  of  work  and  of  the  worth: 
of  special  experience  and  skill  in  deal-,  ySKlu 
ing  with  them.  Because  it  is  incompetent  the 
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NLY  a  few  years  ago, 
before  the  era  of 
training  schools,  the 
Philadelphia  institu¬ 
tion  nurse  was,  as  a 
rule,  a  broken-down 
woman,  verging  or 
toward  middle  -  age, 
who,  unable  to  corn  a 
living  at  anything 
else,  was  considered 
entirely  capable  of 
filling  the  most  responsible  position— next 
to  that  ot  the-  physician— at  the  sick 
bed.  Her  knowledge  of  nursing— if  she 
laid  claim  to  any— was  derived  from  her 
experience  as  the  neighborhood  midwife.  Pri¬ 
vate  nursing,  except  in  obstetrical  cases,  was  a 
luxury  indulged  in  only  by  the  rich. 

To-day  there  are  in  this  city  seven  training 
schools  for  nurses,  which  fufnish  a  yearly 
average  of  150  trained  women,  and  the  supply 
is  unequal  to  the  demand.  These  pretty, bright¬ 
faced,  intelligent  women  are  in  themselves  an 
inspiriting  and  invigorating  tonic  in  the  sick¬ 
room. 

The  course  of  instr  uction 'pursued  in  the  var¬ 
ious  training  schools  is  about  the  same,  aud 
comprises  all  kinds  of  hospital  work  and  some 
study  in  text  hooks  on  general  nursing  and 
therapeutics,  i  '  .  $ 

Applicants  are  required  to  till  out  a  form  of 
application,  give  references,  as  to  their  moral 
character  and  pass  a  physical  examination, 
after  which,  If  these  be  found  satisfactory,  a 
written  agreement  is  filled  out  and  signed, 
binding  the  candidate  to  remain  a  specified 
time,  and  pledging  her  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
’ge  thorough  instruction  in  nursing.  A  pro- 
ion  ary  period  of  from  one  to  two  mouths  is 
required  bv  all  the  schools  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  candidate’s  ultimate  fitness,  at  the  expira- 
of  which  she  either  remains  or  the  contract  is 
declared  void,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  earlier  acquisitions  to  the  ranks  were 
mainly  saleswomen  and  seamstresses,withafew 
ex-school-teachers,  but  sinee  purging  has  taken 
a  semi-proftsi-ionol  status  clergymen’s  daugh¬ 
ters,  school  and  music  teachers,  artists,  women 
limited  means,  as  well  as 
a  number  wbo  wish  to  learn  nursing  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  course  in  medicine,  are  appli- 
j.  One  of  the  city  training  schools  num- 
arnong  its  pupils  both  a  Yassar  aud  a 
Wellesley  College  graduate.  In  all  the  hos¬ 
pitals  the  instruction  given  is  considered  an 
equivalent  for  all  services  rendered  and  it  is 


hospital  makes  such  provision  for  its  nurses  in 
a  nurses’  home,  erected  in  1880  by  the  '\  ooa 
family  in  memory  of  their  mother,  lu  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  necessary  sleeping  apartments  it 
has  a  pretty  sitting-room  and  -well-selected 
library  of  100  volumes  for  their  use. 
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Miss  A.  Xj.  IjOCKK. 

Chief  Hurse,  University  Hospital. 

Miss  A.  L.  Locke,  the  chief  nurse,  is  a  Cana¬ 
dian  by  birth  and  was  born  in  Hamilton,  On¬ 
tario.  She  if  a  gzgrfuate  of-thmi’liiratlelpliia 
Hospital  of  the  class  of  1887  and  took  charge 
of  the  University’s  training  school  in  February 
last. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  although  the 
oldest  and  most  conservative  in  its  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  city,  is  not  behind  the  times  inthe 
introduction  of  appliances  and  measures  for 
the  comfort  of  nurses  and  inmates.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  improved  idea  they  recently 
established  a  nurses’  home  in  the  old  Histori¬ 
cal  Society’s  building  or.  Spruce  Street  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Streets.  The  number  of 
nurses  taken  in  the  training  school  is  limited 
to  22  and  the  course  of  instruction  covers  two 
years.  On  account  of  the  central  location  of 
this  hospital  and  the  large  number  of  accident 
cases  received  it  affords  a  better  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  surgical  nursing  than  any 
other  in  the  city.  The  pupil  nurses  graduate 
once  a  year,  the  average  number  being  ten. 
During’  their  course  of  training  they  receive  $9 
a  month  for  the  first  year  and  $12  per  month 
the  second. 


Miss  Marion  E.  Smith. 
Chief  Nurse,  Fhiladglphia  Hospital. 


Formerly  the  nurses  in  that  institu¬ 
tion  were  in  the  main  ex-patients,  most  of  them 
K&rwm  *7741  hard  dri„tc„,  IMr  dal,  Th. 

will  not  seek  or  defer  to  the  counsels  of  place  was  on  tins  happy-go-lucky  nrinct- 
those  who  possess  the  requisite  capacity,  pje  until  the  late  Alice  Fisher,  aided  by  \er 
Fourthly,  laxitv  in  the  management  of  public'  efficient  assistant,  Hiss  Horner,  brought  order 
business.  The  persons  entrusted  with  such  out  of  chaos  and  established  a  school  which 
business  being  only  average  men,  thinking  has  sent,  and  is  sending,  its  graduates  to  fill 
themselves  and  thought  of  bv  others  as  aver-  responsible  positions  all .oyer  the  country,  m 
age  men,  with  a  deficient  sense  of  their  high  pmmte  houses  and  public  institutions  I  wo 
responsibilities,  may  succumb  to  thetempta-'  ®f  her.oistingui.-led  grad dates,  Miss  Marion 
tions  which  the  control  of  legislation  and  the 1  E.  Smith  and  Miss  Roberta  T  ,  a  .  o 
public  innds  present,  in  cases  where  persons  of  ^Positions  made  vacant  by  her 

1  more  enlaced  view,  aud  with  more  of  a  death  and  Miss  Horner’s  marriage,  to  Sen- 
social  reputation  to  support,  would  remain  in-  atof  Hawley .  Although  younger  in  years 
corruptible.”  and  experience  than  their  predecessors, 

All  too  brief  and  inadequate  as  this  review j| 
may  be,  it  indicates  the  lofty  tone  and  impar-l, 
tiaf  spirit  ot  a  work  that  takes  instant  rank  as  L 
the  keenest  critique  and  most  trust  worthy  des-  J. 
cription  of  our  social  and  political  life.  We  Jj 
have  not  mentioned  the  sixth  and  concluding 
..c ,\»icu  wv«n  o,  i,ui  -..mu 
selections,  because  the  readers  of  east  Sun¬ 
day's  Press  were  entertained  with  copious 
extracts  from  the  more  important  chapters  on 
equality,  the  position  of  women,  the  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  American  life,  and  the  influence  of 
religion.  But  the  only  way  to  enjoy  such  a  : 
work  is  to  read  every  iine  of  it.  M.  E.  ! 

MU. DONNELLY  AND  IjPLS  BOOK.' 

He  Blames  the  Railroad  Influence  for  Unfair , 

Reviews. 

From  an  Interview  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal.  j 

My  book  was  treated  at  first  with  great  un- 
fairness,  partly  attributable  to  the  strong 
prejudices  in  favor  of  Shakspeare,  of  those  who 
had  never  investigated  the  subject,  and  partly 
to  attacks  upon  the  work  inspired  by  the  rail¬ 
road  companies.  It  may  at  first  sight  seem]'  they  have  shown  themselves  more,  than  equal 
unreasonable  that  geest  corporations  should  to  the  responsibility  of  their  positions,  b  our 
concern  themselves  with  the  success  of  any  lit-:  years  ago  there  were  fourteen  pupil  nurses, 

*«»  r .  Tt’ 

my  book  appeared  an  article  w  ent  the  roundsj,  uri(jer  ty,e  charge  ot  a  graduate  nurse,  who  is 
of  the  press,  to  the  effect  that  I  was  about  to  |  responsible,  under  the  directions  of  the  chief 
make  $100,000  or  more  out  ot  its  pub-  nurse  and  her  assistant-,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
lication;  and  that  I  had  been  a  formid-  patients,  as  well  as  for  the  conduct  and  train¬ 
able  opponent  of  railroad  monopolies  without  mjjj  of  these  pupil  nurses.  The  classes^are  now 
any  wealth  to  speak  of,  and  that  if  I  made  a 
large  fortune  my  power  to  restrain  their  ag-  j 
gressions  would  be  vastly  increased.  The  rail¬ 
road  presidents,  of  course,  saw  this  article  and 
realized  its  truth,  and  in  the  same  spirit  which 
has  actuated  them,  year  after  year,  ti>  send 
money  into  my  own  county  to  oppose  my  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  House,  they  determined  to  crusfc 
my  book.  I  was  told  of  one  case  where  a.  re-  < 
viewer  for  a  prominent  newspaper  received’ 

$500  to  denounce  and  ridicule  it. 

A  chief  agent  in  this  work  was  a  supple  syco¬ 
phant  hy  the  Dame  of  Appleton  Morgan,  a  railroad! 
attorney  and  scribbler  of  unconsidered  trifles  for 
some  of  the  magazines.  Although  he  had  written 
a  hook  to  prove  that  Shakspeare  never  wrote  the 
plays,  and  had  declared  that  I  had  discovered  either  j 
a  cipher  or  something  that  could  not  bo  explained  by 
any  ordinary  rules,  he  promptly  recanted  this  dec-  J 
laration  and  the  opinions  of  a  lifotimo  and  fiercely;  j 
assailed  my  book. 

The  cipher  is  a  fact.  You  can  not  stam  p  out  & 
fact— you  can  not  lie  a  fact  out  of  existence^  is  in¬ 
destructible.  lftbe  whole  human  family  were  to 
solemnly  resolve  that  the  sun  would  not  rise  to¬ 
morrow,  the  grand  old  luminary  would  peer  above 
the  horizon  ju3t  as  usual  at  his  regular  hour.  If  all 
the  critics  and  reviewers  in  the  world  were  unani¬ 
mously  to  declare  that  my  discovery  was  a  fraud 
or  a  delusion,  they  might  arrest  the  sale  of 
the  book  for  a  time,  but  In  quiet  corners 
in  great  libraries,  in  all  sorts  of  out  of  the  way  - 
places,  in  islands  ot  the  sea,  and  In  the  hearts  of 
continents,  men  speaking  different  tongues  would 
patiently  toil  over  it,  and  becoming  satisfied  that 
there  was  really  a  cipher  there,  would  pass  the 
astonishing  news  from  one  intelligent  friend  to 
another  until  it  took  possession  of  the  thinkers  of 
the  whole  world.  And  what  is  worth  talking  about 
in  this  world  but  the  independent  thinkers?  No. 

The  thing  is  a  certainty,  and  must  triumph,  Per¬ 
sonal  enemies  may  insult  rue  and  fooismay  ridicule 
me,  but  time  will  justify  me. 

Next  Spring  I  shall  settle  down  quietly  at  home, 
dismiss  from  my  mind  all  other  thoughts  and  take 
up  the  cipher  where  I  left  it  off  .  I  think  I  can  psb 
ieet  the  workmanship  of  it:  that  is,  I  think  I 


Baronesse  Oertzen,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  order  for  twenty  years.  The  Baronesse  is 
a  stout,  motherly-looking  woman,  with  chest¬ 
nut-brown  hair,  parted  anil  combed  smoothly 
back,  earnest,  kindly  eyes  and  enthusiastic 
manner.  She  came  to  Philadelphia  in  May 
last  from  Schwerin,  the  capital  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  to  take  charge  of  the  hospital,  and  its 
diakonesses  and  spread  the  order  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  She  has  served  under  Esmark  and  Bil- 
broth,  the  noted  German  surgeons,  and  saw 
active  service  in  the  Holy  Land.  She  has  an 
excellent  command  of  English,  which  she  ren¬ 
ders  with  a  charming  accent.  She  said  that 
there  are  upwards  of  7000  diakonesses  in  Ger¬ 
many.  There  are  accommodations  at  the  Ger¬ 
man  Hospital  for  100. 

“I  hope  soon  to  have  more  than  that  num¬ 
ber,”  she  said.  “This  big  country  needs  1000. 

I  already  have  calls  from  various  parts  of  it, 
asking  me  to  send  them  a  diakoness,  so  that 
she  can  found  the  order  there.  I  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  diakonesses,  competent  and  ready  for 
the  work,  but  I  can  not  spare  them.” 

The  Episcopal  Hospital  Training  School  is 
in  its  experimental  stage,  having  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  only  ten  months.  The  course  ofinstrno- 
tion  covers  two  years.  'Pupils  are  taken  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  23  and  35.  ufff-  ^  mo{Hi’s  . 
prfmfi aon.  At  present  there  are  twenty-fom 
pupil  nurses.  The  hours  of  service  arc  from 
6  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M.  The  wages  received  are  $8 
per  month  for  the  first  year,  and  $10  a  month 
for  the  second. 

This  school  was  organized  by  Miss  Almira 
C.  Davis.  She  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  but 
the  greater  part  of  her  life  has  been  spent  iu; 
central  New  York.  She  graduated  from  the 
New  Yortc  Training  School  for  Nurses, attached 
to  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  1876,  and  soon  there- 
afterbecame  superintendent  of  a  Cottage  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  after  which  she  re¬ 
turned  to  Bellevue  ns  night  superintendent. 
She  next  went  tot  he  New  England  Hospital  for 
"Women  and  Children, and  subsequently  neearae 
connected  with  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  and 
from  there  took  a  six'  months’  vacation 
to  Europe,  visiting  and  studying  the  methods 
in  the  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bartholomew’s  and 
Guy’s  Hospitals  in  London,  spending  several 
months  as  a  guest  of  the  Nightingale  School. 
On  her  return  to  America  she  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Training  School  at  the 
Brooklyn  Hospital,  after  which  she  went  to 
the  Church  Hospital,  Louisville,  Kv.,  as  its 
superintendent.  She  subsequently  returned  to 
Europe  for  a  six  months’  rest  and  pleasure 
trip,  whence  she  received  the  call  and  made 


A 


Lively  Interview  with  the  famous 
French  Writer  of  Impure  Books. 


Iff  TER  NATION  A  L  COPYRIGHT, 


The  “Father  of  Naturalism”  Vents*  His 
Wrath  Against  the  Translators  and 
Publishers  Who  Disgrace,  He 
Says,  the  Great  Republic. 


pedal  CorresDondence  of  The  Press. 

Paris,  Dec.  17,  18S8. 

Y  spent  a  remarkable 
(L  half-hour  with  M. 
T  Emile  Zola  the 
other  morning.  It 
was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  the  famous 
novelist  si  nee  early  last 
Spring.  He  looks  turn, 
bilious  and  tired. 

“Have  you  a  cold, 
too?”  I  asked  on  shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  him. 

Everybody  in  Paris 
is  coughing  just  now. 

“No,  I  am  quite 
well,”  was  his  reply. 

_  But  he  doesn’t  look 

Alphonse IJaudeL  so.  In  that  haggard 
face  I  thought  I  could  read  the  reason  why  M, 
Zola  is  thinking  of  quitting  novel  writing, 
when  he  shall  have  finished  the  story  he  is 
now  engaged  upon,  which  will  keep  him  busy 
until  next  Summer,  he  tells  me. 

“I  am  not  written  out,”  he  said;  “but  I  am 
getting  tired  of  making  books.” 

I  should  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  Zola 
were  to  go  back  to  newspaper  writing. 

“The  Figaro  would  pay  me  handsomely  if  I 
were  to  contribute  to  its  columns  once  more,” 
he  said. 

This  and  the  preceding  remark  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  Zok.'s  mind  is  turning  from  ro¬ 
mance  to  iournali  un.  They  were  called  forth 
by  my  asking  him  why  he  didn't  contribute 
to  some  of  the  American 


essays  to  some  or  tne  American  magazines, 

_  And  then  he  began  to  belch  forth  a  series  of 

the  arrangements  that  placed  her  in  charge  of  .  tirades  against  America,  the  like  of  which  I 
the  Episcopal  Hospital’s  Training  School.  !  had  never  heard  before,  although  I  well  knew 
The  training  school  founded  at  the  Pliiladel-  that  Zola  had  no  tender  feelings  for  the  United 


so  large  that  commencements  are  held  three 
times  a  year,  in  January,  June  and  September, 
and  an  average  of  twenty -five  graduated  each 
time. 

.  Miss  Marion  E.  Smith,  chief  nurse  at  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital  Training  School,  was 
born  in  Gloucestershire,  England.  £he  was  a 
pterional  friend  and  pupil  of  the  late  Miss 
Tisher  and  served  under  her  a  year  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  completing  her  course  of  instruction 
at  the  Philadelphia.  Hospital  under  her  be¬ 
loved  pereeptor.  Miss  Smith  graduated  in 
1886  and  went  immediately  thereafter  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  as  bead  nurse,  where 
she  remained  until  July  last,  when  she  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  Miss 
Fisher’s  death.  * 


Miss  Roberta  West. 

Chief  Assistant,  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

Miss  Roberta  West,  the  hospital’s  chief  as- 
uistant  nurse  is  one  of  its  most  distinguished 

StlSStf.. _  _ .  graduates,  having  won  the  gold  medal.  After 

discover  the  missing  links  of  the  rrila  governing  the  tier  graduation  in  1886  she  went  to  the  Ortho- 
SeUt8nc<jS-m/e  paid  to  Hospital  aud  Infirmary  for  Nervous 

no  Soubt  that  if  I  hadb.iuU^,__  ^  ^  ^  Seventeei?th  and  Summer  Streets, 

aud  organized  a  training  school,  taking  two  of 


Miss  Aistna  A.  Hintze. 

Chief  Nurse,  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

Miss  Anna  A.  Hintze,  the  chief  nurse,  is  a 
native  of  Boston  and  a  graduate  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Hospital  of  the  class  of  1886. 
After  her  graduation  she  took  charge  of  the 
men’s  surgical  ward  in  her  alma  mater,  and 
came  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Septem¬ 
ber  last. 

The  training  school  in  connection  with  the 
Woman’s  Medical  College  came  into  existence 
in  1863.  It  is  at  present  without  a  head  nurse. 
The  course  of  training  covers  two  years,  the 
first  of  which  is  spent  in  the  hospital,  and  the 
second  in  attendance  on  private  cases  outside. 
There  are  forty-two  pupil  nurses  at  present 
under  training.  The  average  number  gradu¬ 
ated  yearly  is  fourteen.  Women  between  the 
ages  of  24  and  40  are,  ,-tfter  a  probation  of  four 
months,  received  for  training.  It  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  this  school  who  founded  the  famous 
training  school  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  Anna  M.  Fullerton,  under  whose  super¬ 
intendency  the  training  is  conducted,  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  missionary  to 
India,  and  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the 
Girls’ Normal  School  of  this  city.  After  her 
graduation  she  was  for  several  years  a  success¬ 
ful  teacher  of  grammar  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Normal  School,  but 
resigned  ho-vnosiHon  to  take  un  the  st-ndv  of 
•medicine,  matnenlatmg  at  the  woman’s  Madi- 
cal  College  of  this  city.-  Alter  obtaining  her 
degree  she  practiced  for  a  year,  when  she  went 
to  Europe  for  a  year, nine  months  of  which  she 
spent  in  study  at  the  Vienna  Hospital.  Rhe 
went  then  to  Paris  and  London.  On  her  return 
,  to  America  she  practiced  for  a  year  with  Dr. 
Broomall,  and  three  years  ago  came  to  the 
Woman’s  Medical  College  as  physician  in 
charge. 

The  Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity,  at  Elev¬ 
enth  and  Cherry  Streets,  was  established  in 
1832.  It  was  formerly  a  nurses’  home,  and  is 
the  oldest  institution  in  the  city  for  training 
nurses.  It  began  the  work  by  sending  the 
pupils  out  to  nurse  in  poor  families.  Every 
nurse  took  twelve  cases,  and  if  she  got  through 
with  them  satisfactorily  she  was  given  a  di¬ 
ploma.  Two  years  ago  the  institution  resolved 
to  train  nurses  after  the  methods  pursued  in 
other  places  of  the  kind,  and  put  Miss  Alice 
Millspaugh,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  one  of  their 
graduates  of  two  years’  standing,  in  charge. 
There  are  now  fourteen  pupil  nurses  under  in¬ 
struction.  The  practical  experience  is  largely 
obstetrical, but  theoretical  instruction  is  given 
in  all  other  kinds,  and  the  graduates  of  this 
school  have  proven  themselves  fully  equal  in 
all  respects  to  nurses  who  have  received  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  in  every  branch.  The  aver¬ 
age  yearly  number  turned  out  is  fourteen. 
There  is  no  specified  time  for  graduation^  the 
pupils  receiving  their  diplomas  as  they  finish 
their  course.  The  compensation  during  train¬ 
ing  is  $5  per  month. 

While  necessarily  not  conducted-  after  the 
pattern  of  the  ordinary  training-school,  the 
German  Hospital  affords  superior  instruction 
to  a  number  of_  noble-hearted  women,  whose 
service  to  the  sick  and  suffering  means  a  life- 
work  of  abnegation,  and  whose  pay  is  only 
the  actual  necessaries  of  life — food,  shelter  and 
clothing.  They  are  content  with  the  prayers 
and  blessings  of  those  for  whom  tljev  have 
eased  a  little  of  life’s  heavy  burden.'  Four 
years  ago  the  managers  of  the  German  Hos¬ 
pital  brought  from  Germany  a  little  band  of 
seven  of  these  devoted,  self-sacrificing  women, 
who  are  known  as  “Diakonisses,”  or  deacon¬ 
esses,  and  belong  to  a  Lutheran  order  of  that 
name.  While  pledged  to  a  life  of  service  and 
obedience,  they  can  at  any  time  return  to  the 
world  if  a  higher  duty  as,  for  instance,  the 
care  of  a  dependent  parent,  or  helpless  sisters 
or  brothers  calls  them,  but  while  in  the  order 
they  must  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  go  at  a  minute’s  notice  to  any 
part  of  the  world  to  engage 

in  hospital  work,  or  establish  the  order  in  a 
new  country.  A  candidate  for  admission  must 
he  a  woman  of  high  moral  character — a  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  not  necessarily  a  Lutheran.  The 
members  of  this  order  travel  all  over  the  world 
under  the  protection  of  the  German  Emperor, 
and  frequently  serve  on  royalty.  In  Germany 
its  membership  is  drawn  from  the  best  fami¬ 
lies.  At  the  end  of  four  years’  service  they 
receive  the  cross  of  the  order,  which  is  oblong 
in  shape,  made  of  silver,  with  ^  a  small  red 
cross  enameled  in  the  centre.  Under  its  pro¬ 
tection  they  are  sacred  in  times  of  war. 


phia  Ortfiopiedie  Hospital  and  Infirmary  for 
Nervous  Diseases,  at  Seventeenth  aud  Summer 
Streets,  by  Miss  Roberta  West.,  is  still  in  ex¬ 
istence. 

POEMS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Th9  Musician. 

I. 

As  some  master  wearied  long, 

Careless,  touching  thus  the  keys. 

Strikes  them  into  sudden  song 
Scarce  remembered,  so  would  i, 

Weary,  waiting,  only  try 
✓  Lightly  thus  to  touch  the  keys 
into  songs  like  these. 

II. 

What  melody  now  through  the  silence  breaks 
Uke  the  fight  through  the  dark  iu  the  rosy  morn? 
For  I  touch  the  keys  and  the  song  awakes 
Like  the  dawn  oi  the  day  new  boru. 

I  have  glimpses  of  thoughts  that  I  can  not  tell, 

That  strive  in  articulate  sobs  to  reach 
From  the  soul  of  the  music  in  which  they  dwell 
To  the  sounds  of  our  broken  speech. 

There  are  tears  unshed,  there  are  hopes  unfilled, 
There  are  dreams  that  never  will  come  again; 
There  are  faces  gone,  there  are  voices  stilled, 

And  pleasure  that  ever  is  mixed  with  paiu. 

But  however  I  strive  and  however  bold 
The  spirit  may  be  as  the  glad  songs  come. 

There  are  thoughts,  there  are  dreams  that  can  never 
bo  told, 

Which  lie  in  the  depths  of  the  silence  dumb, 

ni. 

To  some  master  wearied  long. 

Careless  touching  thus  the  keys, 

Oft  returns  some  sudden  song— 

Scarce  remembered  melodies. 

Careless  touching  thus  the  keys, 

Sounds  of  broken  songs  I  bear; 

Scarce  remembered  melodies 
Of  dead  days  that  once  were  dear. 

Sounds  of  broken  songs  I  hear. 

From  the  vanished  oast  they  flow; 
‘Olden  do  v  1  mice  m,®,. 

Dome  they  with  the  songs  I  know. 

From  the  vanished  past  they  flow! 

Will  its  memories  never  cease? 

Come  they,  sounds  of  songs  I  know; 

Break,  oh  heart,  till  thou  find  peace. 

Will  its  memories  never  cense? 

Memories  of  the  happy  past; 

Break,  oh  heart,  till  thou  find  peace 
In  the  silence  here  at  last. 

Bennkit  Bellman. 

What  Is  Flirt  ation? 

Prom  the  London  Figaro. 

What  is  flirtation?  Really, 

How  can  I  tell  you  that? 

But  when  she  smiles  I  see  its  wiles, 

And  when  he  lilts  his  hat. 

’Tis  walking  in  the  moonlight, 

’Tis  buttoning  on  a  glove; 

’Tis  lips  tha  t  speak  of  plays  next  week, 
While  eyes  are  talking  love. 

’Tis  meeting  in  the  bellroom, 

’Tis  whirling  in  the  dance, 

’Tis  something  hid  beneath  the  lid, 

More  than  a  simple  glance. 

’Tis  fingering  in  the  hallway, 

’Tis  sitting  on  the  stair, 

’Tis  bearded  lips  on  finger  tips, 

If  mamma  isn’t  there. 

’Tis  tucking  in  the  carriage, 

'Tis  asking  for  a  call, 

’Tis  long  good-nightu  in  tender  lights, 

And  that  is— no,  not  alii 

’Tis  parting  when  it’s  over, 

And  onegoes  home  to  sleep; 

"Best  joys'must  end,  tra  la,  my  friend, 

But  one  goes  home  to  weep! 


States;  for,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  I  have 
listened  to  him  “go  on”  about  “ces  gredins 
d’Americaim  who  have  mercilessly  plucked 
me  of  all  my  literary  plumage.”  But  this 
time  he.  was  more  violent  than  ever  before, 
which  is  the  raison  d’etre  of  this  letter. 

“I  LOATHE  THE  NAME.” 

“I  have  nothing  to  say  about  your  political 
and  social  institutions,”  he  began.  “I  know 
itc-*...ing  about  them  and  care  nothing  about 
them.  I  can’t  read  English  and  so  could  never 
learn  much  of  anything  about  them  even  if  I 
were  to  try.  But  this  I  do  know,  and  know  it 
only  too  well,  that  you  have  a  pack  of  trans¬ 
lators  and  publishers  over  there  in  the  United 
States  who  are  a  disgrace  to  the  great  Republio 
and  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Why, will  you 
believe  it?  they  even  had  the  audacity,  the 
lonpet,  to  take  stories  of  which  1  have  never 
written  a  line,  to  translate  them  abominably, 
1  am  told,  to  put  my  name  on  the  title-paga 
and  to  sell  them  by  the  thousand,  just  as  they 
do  with  works  of  which  I  am  the  real  author. 
All  this  has  so  disgusted  me  with  the  United 
States  that  I  loathe  the  name  and  have  come 
at  last  no  longer  to  care  what  is  done  with  my 
writings  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


lcctlv  I  should  have  avoided  many  of  the  criticism] 
as  to  the  language  of  the  cipher  narrative  aw? 
should  have  brought  the  whole  tiling  down  to  an 
absolute  demonstration.  But  thr.  spirit  of  the  critics 
seemed  to  be  not  to  give  me  anv  credit  foe  what  I 
had  done,  but  to  denounce  me  for  what  I  had  not 
done. _ _  , 

Influence  of  Mrs.  John  Sherwood. 

From  Time. 

Uncle  ’Rastus  (at  dinner)— Lem,  you  young  reskil,  : 
tak  yo’  feet  offen  de  corner  ob  de  table. 

Aunt  Dinah— Yes,  an*  I  decla’  to  goodness  ef  he 
yalnt  eatin  chicken  broff  frum  de  end  oh  de  spoon  ; 
’stld  ob  frura  do  side.  When  you  grows  up.  Lem, 
ebery body’ll  take  yo’  for  a  low-down  niggah  what 
nevah  had  no  manners  lamed  to  him. 

Oulture’8  Snap  in  Chicago. 

From  America. 

Mrs.  Mushroom— So  Coquelin  is  really  coming': 

Mrs.  Champignon— I  do  not  regret  it.  He  comes 
at  a  very  opportune  time. 

Mrs.  Mushroom— In  what  respect? 

Mrs.  Champignon— He  will  find  rae  prepared.  I 
h  ave  just  learned  how  to  pronounce  his  name  Wit 
out  looking  conscious. 


her  classmates  with  her.  She  rexnainedH 
charge,  as  superintendent,  until  December, 
1887,  when  she  was  appointed  to  her  present 
position,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Miss 
Horner’s  marriage  to  Senator  Hawley.  Miss 
AVest  is  a  native  Philadelphian,  and  received 
her  education  at  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School, 
at  Twentieth  Street  and  Fairmount  Avenue. 

The  training  school  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  1ms  been  established  but  a  little 
over  two  years,  and  six  weeks  ago  sent  out  its 
first  graduating  class  of  twelve,  including  a 
full-blooded  Brule  Sioux  girl.  Three  of  the 
graduates  at  once  went  to  fill  responsible  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  number  that  can  be  trained  in  a  class  is 
limited  to  thirtv-three.  The  course  takes  two 
years.  The  nurses  receive  $40  for  the  first 
year’s  services  and  $100  for  the  second.  The 
most  improved  ideas  on  nursing  require  the 
nurses’  sleeping  apartments  and  rooms  where 
she  is  to  spend  her  leisure  time  to  be  entirely 
separate  from  the  institution  proper.  This 


XV  an  da,  BaboNf.ssv  Of.rtzkn. 

Sister  Superior,  German  Hospital. 

There  are  at  present-  thirty  of  these  good 
women  attached  to  the  German  Hospital  iu 
charge  of  the  laundry  and  kitchen,  and  in  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  sick.  Next  year  a  big  chil¬ 
dren’s  hospital  is  to  be  established,  which, 
together  with  the  opening  of  theDrexel  Home, 
will  require  the  services  of  many  more  than 
the  present  number. 

The  deaconesses  are  under  the  charge  of 
“Frau  Oberin,”  or  Sister  Superior  Wanda, 


Her  Smile  His  Sunlight. 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in  the  Century. 
Sweetheart,  when  rhymes  I  maka 
For  vour  dear  sake, 

You  bring 
Into  your  face  a  smile, 

To  cheer  me  while 
I  sing. 

Liko  to  that  bird  am  I, 

Which,  when  the  sky 

At  night 

A  deeper  azure  grows, 

No  longer  knows 
Delight; 

Or  like  of  flowers  that  one 
Which  loves  the  sun 
And  gives 

The  beauty  of  its  bloom 
To  him  for  whom 
It  lives. 

Pleasure  nor  joy  to  bless 
Have  i  unless 
Your  face 
Over  my  paper  shines 

And  fights  the  fines 
With  grace. 

Formerour  smile  is  day— 

The  golden  ray 
That  climbs 
Imagination’s  wall 

And  sweetens  all 
My  rhymes. 

For  you  the  Bird’s  song,  this— 

The  flower’s  fresh  kiss 
And  breath; 

Nor  may  their  nightfall  come 
Till  both  are  dumb 
In  death! 

Naughty  Claude. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  in  St.  Nicholas. 
When  little  Claude  was  naughty  once, 

At  luncheon-time,  and  said 
He’d  not  say  “Thank  you”  to  Mamma, 

She  made  him  go  to  bed, 

And  cover  up  and  stay  two  hours;— 

So  when  the  clock  struck  2, 

Then  Claude  said:  “Thank  you,  Mr.  Clock, 
I’m  much  obliged  to  you!” 

A  Single  Hair. 

From  the  Chicago  Mail. 

It  is  odd  how  shifts  the  light, 

For  the  hair  Is  black  as  night— 

For  the  instant,  and  then  quite 
Another  hue.  It’s  bright 
And  then  it’s  dull.  My  sight 
Is  bafHed  as  I  note 
What  I  found  upon  his  coat, 

It  is  odd  how  shifts  the  light! 

Oh,  dear!  How  came  it  there, 

This  tantalizing  hair? 

Is  it  black,  or  brown,  or  red? 

Where,  I  wonder,  was  it  shed? 

Did  it  come  from  my  own  bead? 
Have  I  any  cause  for  dread? 

It  is  odd  how  shifts  the  light— 

What  blur  is  on  my  sight? 


Emile  Zola. 

“There  was  a  time  when  I  took  the  trouble 
to  try  to  do  something  with  my  books  In  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  good  lady  in  New  York  who  was  in 
straitened  circumstances  once  wrote  to  me 
offering  to  translate  and  find  a  good  publisher 
for  one  ot  my  novels.  I  entertained  kindly 
feelings  for  America  in  those  days  and  was  in¬ 
terested  in  this  brave  woman.  Although  I 
never  expected  any  pecuniary  returns  I  sent 
her  advanced  sheets  of  one  of  my  stories  and 
furnished  her  much  supplementary  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  have  given  a  special  stamp  to 
the  American  edition  of  the  book.  But  before 
the  poor  woman  could  get  her  copy  ready  for 
the  printer  a  clique  of  ‘literary  scalpers’  ia 
Philadelphia  got  ahead  of  her  and  printed  their 
voluitae  before  hers  was  even  announced,  so 
that  all  her  labor  was  lost  and  I  had  gone  to 
considerable  trouble  for  nothing. 

“I  have  much  the  same  tale  to  tell  about  mr 
last  volume,  ‘Le  Reve.’  A  certain  individua  l 
at  New  York  bought  the  right  to  publish  it  in 
the  United  States,  or  at  least  he  and  I  thought 
he  had  bought  this  right.  I  sent  him  advanced 
sheets,  and  he  issued  his  translation.  Where¬ 
upon  the  English  owners  of  ‘Le  Reve’  brought 
suit  against  the  American  purchaser,  declaring 
that  they  owned  both  the  American  and  Eng¬ 
lish  copyrights.  So  of  course  I  will  never  see 
a  cent  from  the  sale  of  this  m  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  chagrined  at  the  thought  of 
the  translator’s  troubles.  After  two  such  ex¬ 
periences  as  these,  you  can  well  understand 
why  I  am  ‘down  on’  your  country. 

THESE  ARE  MY  SENTIMENTS. 

“And  tne  most  exasperating  part  of  it  all  is 
that  my  books  are  really  selling  there  by  th* 
hundred  thousands.  In  public  yon  hypocritical 
protestants  pronounce  me  a  ‘dirty  dog,’  but  de¬ 
vour  my  books  in  private.  Your  greedy  and 
dishonest  publishers  refuse  to  enter  into  rela¬ 
tions  with  me  because  my  works  are  ‘much  too 
|  coarse  for  American  readers,’  and  then  they  go 
1  to  pirating  me  without  mercy.  Are  you  sur- 
i  prised,  then,  that  I  look  upon  your  publishers 
I  and  your  reading  public  as  beneath  my  cou- 
j  tempt?  Je  me  morgue  d’ eux  voilaines  sentiments. 

!  “Nor  am  1  the  only  French  author  who 
makes  similar  complaints,  Daudet  tells  ma 
he  has  never  received  a  cent  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sales  of  his  works,  although  he  is  widely 
read  in  the  United  States.” 

[The  next  day  after  my  call  on  Zola,  I 
chanced  to  meet  the  American  translator  of 
Daudet  and  he  informed  me  that  Daudet,  on 
the  contrary,  had  been  quite  handsomely  paid 
by  his  trans-Atlantic  publisher.] 

“What  is  true  of  Daudet  is  true  of  every  one 
of  our  leading  French  novelists,”  Zola  con¬ 
tinued. 

“It  is  not  true  of  Mme.  Henry  Greville,”  I 
interjected. 

“Oh,  she’s  only  a  tenth-rate  novelist,”  an¬ 
swered  Zola,  who  then  resumed  the  thread  of 
his  jeremiaa  as  follows; 

“Rome  of  our  dramatists,  who,  like  Sardou, 
know  how  to  drive  a  sharp  bargain,  have 
xsxsde  monevv  in  tie.  United  States  with  theL 
plays.  But  even  they  have  had  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  Barmun-like  methods  in  order  to  get 
hold  of  some  of  those  Yankee  dollars,  not  one 
of  which  I  have  ever  laid  eyes  on.  Rardou 
writes  a  piece  for  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  she 
creates  tne  leading  role — in  fact  the  only  rol* 
worthy  of  the  name — here  in  Paris;  our  critics 
make  a  great  hurrah  over  the  play  and  over 
Sarah;  she  then  packs  up  for  America,  and  the 
result  is  that  Rardon  ana  the  Almighty  Dollar 
are  soon  on  speaking  terms.  But  what  self- 
respecting  novelist  would  resort  to  such  tricks 
in  order  to  put  money  in  his  purse?  Not  1, 
anyway.  I  give  you  full  liberty  to  cry  all  this 
from  the  housetops;  in  fact,  I  rather  wish  you 
would.” 

So  said  the  irate  “Father  of  Naturalism”  as 
I  bade  him  good-bye,  and  thus  what  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  morning  call  has  been  converted 
into  a  newspaper  interview.  But  if  Zola’s  just 
complaints  should  aid  in  the  movement  to 
obtain  from  Congress  the  passage  of  an  inter¬ 
national  copyright  bill  his  angry  words  and 
my  report  of  them  will  have  been  published  to 
some  purpose.  Theodore  Stanton. 


